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THE RECONSTRUCTIVE INFLUENCE IN PHILOSO- 
PHY OF A BELIEF IN A FUTURE LIFE.* 


By James H. Hyslop. 


Greek reflection began with chaos and tried to explain 
the order which was evolved or created out of it. Chris- 
tianity started with nothing but spirit and explained things 
by creation from nothing, its nothing being the absence of 
matter. It did not occur to either mode of reflection that 
chaos and order were alike relative terms. That is, chaos 
was but a condition out of which another condition arose 
with changes from the prior one. This idea is the fruit of 
the modern doctrine of evolution growing out of the inde- 
structibility of matter and the conservation of energy. The 
ancient chaos was a condition of things to which the specu- 
lative mind of antiquity would not assign an antecedent, 
but would assign a change to account for the later order 
which it found. Christianity was not satisfied with the sup- 
position of two eternal forces in the world and cut the 
Gordian knot by making matter creatable and abandoning 
the idea of chaos altogether. But evolution is free to assert 
that there is no hard and fast way of viewing the matter. 
It may claim that there has never been any chaos or that 


* Address delivered before the Mount Morris Baptist Church, Feb- 
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there has never been any order of the type conceived by 
both ancient schools. Or it may hold that the condition of 
things is always a mixture of chaos and order, paradoxical 
as that may seem, or that both terms are relative. This 
last is to say that any given condition is chaos to its suc- 
cessor, or order to its antecedent. As this doctrine repre- 
sents nature in the form of incessant change, each moment 
is the product of some change from the antecedent one. We 
happen to call the present one order and to compare it with 
the past one and so to distinguish it we call the prior state 
chaos. But the present moment becomes this chaos to the 
next again and so the process seems eternal. Chaos and 
order are but different moments in the process of perpetual 
change. Each successive state represents something of the 
prior destroyed or altered and something built up. 

Now the question arises to most reflective minds whether, 
in this process of change there is any progress; whether in 
the course of periods the process is merely recurrent, re- 
peating the same combination that some prior condition had 
embodied; whether something has been permanently de- 
stroyed and an advance in the condition of things perma- 
nently attained. If we do not have any evidence of progress 
each moment is but a combination of destructive and con- 
structive agencies which exist in various proportions and 
ultimately arrive at a goal the same in character as its prede- 
cessors. What we call progress, which is the realization of 
some ideal order, would be a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion. Reality would be but change, not advance. But if 
there be what we call progress, the permanent suppression 
of some evil and the instatement of some good in its place, 
there must be some agency or principle involved in that 
productive result. What is it? 

In physical science this principle is causality, in philoso- 
phy it is: knowledge, in art it is taste or zsthetic emotion, 
in ethics it is ideals. In the last three the change is always 
aimed at progress and whether it achieves this depends on 
the outcome of the struggle between good and evil. This 
struggle may in some cases result in at least temporary loss 
or regress. This means that evolution may not always be 
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steady or constant in the progress at which it aims. It may 
suffer reversions into chaos or disorder, and it seems that 
this is the law of progress itself. It departing from any 
given condition the tendency is to swing too far, as we say, 
toward the opposite extreme. For a moment at least there 
is regress instead of progress. It then depends upon the 
question whether there is enough vitality in reconstructive 
agencies to recuperate from decaying situations. 

We may state this law in another way by referring to 
biological evolution. Every organism has its inception, its 
development and its decay. It is a combination of forces 
that are perpetually destroying and reconstructing. The 
development or growth is the result of a triumph of the con- 
structive over the destructive agencies. Nutrition dissolves 
certain elements and reproduces a structure out of them 
which we call growth. At the same time forces are breaking 
down tissue to have its place supplied’ by the same type of 
tissue from the nutrition supplied. Change is the law of 
action here and it is change supervised by a conflict between 
destructive and constructive forces. And there are periodic 
interruptions of these changes. The destructive forces pre- 
vail at times and we have disease. When the constructive 
prevail we have health. Farther on in the discussion we 
may return to the illustration for another purpose, but for 
the present we are interested only in the relation between 
the forces which constitute an individual and determine its 
amount of development and progress. These are a struggle 
between the destructive and constructive elements of the 
whole. 

The same law holds good for intellectual and ethical 
systems, both of belief and conduct. We shall here be con- 
cerned only with the ethical evolution of the race and shall 
use all other elements in that evolution as relative to the 
ethical. Ideals are the conditions and precursors of ethical 
advance. They are aims beyond the present moment and 
represent the unachieved and the desirable. On this ac- 
count they operate to stimulate the individual to more than 
the present moment offers or has accomplished. They al- 
ways have the future in view as well as the incompleteness 
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of the present, and hence to that extent offer resistance to 
destructive tendencies in the individual. 

Now when we talk of the reconstructive influence of 
a belief in a future life we imply that there is something 
that can destroy or has destroyed existing or past institu- 
tions, and perhaps we imply the desirability of that recon- 
struction. But we shall not understand whether it is a 
desirable influence until we look at what has been destroyed. 
There are many persons who regard the belief in immor- 
tality as a harmful belief and maintain that it has been 
effective in preventing men from seeing their true duties in 
the world. Such minds will not look upon it as possibly a re- 
constructive agency, but as one of the things to be eradicated 
from thought and motives. There is a certain truth in this 
attitude even when there is no truth in the unqualified state- 
ments made regarding it. But this truth is due to the evils 
that have been associated with the belief rather than to the 
essential character of the belief itself. That I shall make 
clear, and I recognize the position for the sake of indicating 
that the position to be maintained here will adequately 
reckon with influences that have not always been beneficial 
in connection with that belief. 

To-see what is reconstructive in the belief in a future life 
we must see what has been destroyed. If there has been 
nothing valuable destroyed it will not be desirable to have 
the belief re-established. On the other hand if any ethical 
ideals and impulses have suffered in the course of modern 
intellectual development that have been helpful to men it 
will be desirable to reinstate them in power, cleared of the 
moss and lichens that have overgrown them. Hence we 
must ascertain what detrimental changes have taken place 
and to what extent a belief in a future life is the keystone 
in an arch of philosophical and ethical reconstruction. 

- The Greeks placed their golden age in the past, the 
Hebrews in the future. Both regarded it as a political state. 
But philosophy came to disturb this illusion. It substituted 
chaos for the beginning of things and for the end of all things. 
This I have already remarked. But the two tendencies 
marked the opposition between the poetic and the material- 
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istic view of the world. The poet who lived in the past 
insisted on seeing his ideal there as having been realized and 
having vanished before the dissolvent influences of ungrate- 
ful and recreant times. The poet who lived in the future 
did not care for the past, save as a warning against imita- 
tion. He encoutaged hope and endeavor as a way out of 
despair. The materialist cared for neither the past nor the 
future in his conceptions, or he used them merely to beautify 
the present. He had no illusions about golden ages. His 
primary function was explaining things, and explaining them 
by what his senses revealed, and he entertained no hopes 
except such as were realizable within the limits of sense 
knowledge. The two tendencies developed very early in 
Greek thought and proceeded parallel with the development 
of national life, the one toward materialistic conceptions that 
found their fruition in Epicureanism and the other toward 
the idealism of Plato and his followers which terminated in 
the mysticism of the Neo-Platonic schools. This was the 
philosophic spiritualism of Greece and cut away from the 
popular religions as well as from the sense philosophy of the 
materialists. In Plato the central human interest was in 
his doctrine of the soul and especially the immortality of the 
soul, disfigured as many would think by its idea of trans- 
migration or metempsychosis, the ancient view of reincarna- 
tion which was a corollary of their view of nature and its 
changes. Plato saw that the individual would find his best 
life in things or ideals that transcended sense and he ex- 
tended this transcendence into a life after death. He was 
not content with the purely intellectual or artistic life of 
the present. His conception of life anticipated that of Kant 
where the disparity between the claims of duty and the possi- 
' bilities of earthly achievement seemed to demand a future 
life for the proper fruition of the law of duty. Plato saw, 
or felt he saw, that the present sense life was not sufficient 
to attain the ideal and so demanded a future one as the 
price of obedience, just as did Christianity. The key to his 
philosophic system was just this conception of things, at 
least as a leverage on human belief and behavior, even tho 
his political philosophy demanded the sacrifice of the indi- 
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vidual to the state. Tho the power that created or disposed 
the existing order was not the individual, the persistence 
of this individual was the price paid for the sacrifice to the 
temporal order. The Neo-Platonists developed the theurgic 
side of their master and the emphasis upon the individual 
was lost. They were not able to preserve the human interest 
which Plato protected and they could make no headway 
against the tendencies conserved by their opponents, the 
materialists. ‘This school relied upon sense knowledge for 
its interpretation of experience. It denied the immor- 
tality of the soul and placed the limits of useful human 
action at the grave. It regarded man as a mere aggre- 
gation of atoms which were casually thrown together in 
the course of nature and as casually dissolved again into 
the elements. As this school inherited the main principles 
of the reaction against the naive and superstitious religion 
of the mythical period it was the agent in their logical de- 
velopment and the decline of Greek culture generally aided 
it in the manifestation of its power. Hence it marked the 
final stages of Greco-Roman thought and action as they 
were on the way to the grave. 

Plato never saw the democratic principle in his doctrine 
of a future life. He was saturated with the aristocratic 
conceptions of his age and, in spite of what his theory of a 
soul may have implied, constructed his political system on 
the lines of an aristocracy which denied the rights of the 
individual and sacrificed them to the state. When carried 
out against the social groups of his time these principles 
sealed the fate of his country and thence his philosophy with 
its theory of the soul did nothing to save the social system 
from decay. The Epicurean ideals only hastened it, and 
it was left to the fishermen of Galilee to revive a leaven 
that ruled eighteen centuries of history. That leaven was 
the brotherhood of man and the immortality of the soul, the 
former never more than a philosophic doctrine with the 
Stoics and the latter never more with Plato than reincarna- 
tion without the preservation of personal identity. Unlim- 
ited power for the ruler and passive obedience for the citizen 
was the law of the Platonic social system, and immortality 
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but an iridescent dream for those who sought personality as 
the finest expression of reality. 

It was on the ruins of ancient civilization that christi- 
anity was built. Philosophy had fallen into decay and ex- 
ercised no influence except upon the intellectuals. Politics 
had degenerated into a lust for power and the shambles 
of the ambitious. Materialism had conquered philosophy 
and politics alike and there was_nothing left for the ordinary 
man but to pay his taxes and die like the beast. Palestine 
had lost her political independence and was dreaming for 
political instead of spiritual salvation. The expected Mes- 
siah was to be a ruler, a man of august power, whatever 
his spiritual nature, and he was to restore the independence 
of Judaism politically and religiously. But there was the 
Sadducean party that had imbibed materialism and held the 
balance of power against the religious parties. But in the 


midst of this came the career of Christ with its doctrine 
of immortality and the brotherhood of man. It is not neces- 
sary to show how it achieved its victory. That is an accom- 
plished fact and history is well enough known to make a. 
narration of the incidents unnecessary. But the first ‘effort. 


to put into practice the brotherhood of man by a common 


table failed, tho the ideal remained to torment all philan-. 


thropic minds through even the dark ages where it found 
its embodiment in the monasteries before they became cor- 
rupted. It has been revived in modern Socialism which tries 
to base itself upon economic materialism and the doctrine 
of evolution, minus the feelings of brotherhood. 

But the belief in immortality remained throughout the 
whole period of eighteen centuries with such scepticism as 


could manage to live through persecution and by means of 


judicious silence. But the revival of physical science 
began an incursion upon this fundamental tenet and its 
progress has seen the gradual decline of the belief with 
the overwhelming triumphs of materialism in every field 
of intellectual interest. Outside of the despised’ spiritualists 
the belief has either disappeared or become a blind faith 
which is associated with all sorts of indifferences to the real 
situation of the human race. 
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This is a brief history of the intellectual movements of 
so many centuries. But what we want to know is the func- 
tion served by the belief in immortality. The answer to this 
is complicated, as we cannot accord the belief an unmixed 
good. It is not of itself a remedy for moral evils. It has 
been associated with so much that progress has had to de- 
stroy that many minds look upon it as an unmitigated evil, 
and possibly only the egotistic impulses of the individual 
avail to keep it in the foreground of human interest, and 
it is often astonishing to find how indifferent to survival 
our best philanthropist minds are in their endeavors to im- 
prove the world. But this impregnation of the belief with 
the influences of its associated evils will not affect its proper 
scale in an ethical reconstruction when we know just what 
function it does or may exercise in that reconstruction. 

I called attention to the fact that Greco-Roman civili- 
zation were incarnations of political power devoted to the 
sacrifice of the individual to the state, and the state then 
meant the ambitions of men whose assassination few would 
have regretted. It is all very attractive to talk about sacri- 
fice of life to the state, if the state is the whole community, 
but this was not the actual application of the maxim in 
antiquity. It was the man in power who obtained all the’ 
benefit and the citizen received no adequate protection from 
the men who taxed them. At the same time the ancient 
religious ideals had gone to pieces and private life was in 
despair. ‘There was no moral ideals in politics and no re- 
ligious hopes to make the present life endurable, reduced 
to extremities by the atrocities of politics. Neither morality 
nor religion influenced those who held the reins of power. 
It was therefore left to the common man to find a solution 
for the problem and that came in the proclamation of im- 
mortality and human brotherhood. ‘There was no brother- 
hood in the Republic of Plato, however much this might 
have been worked out from it. It was the apotheosis of 
the police power. This new gospel, however, took the form 
of eliminating the police and of voluntary organization. 
Various influences caused the break up of this system. But 
the individual retained the belief that, even if salvation could 
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not be obtained in a social scheme it could be obtained by 
ethical conduct that secured happiness in another world, 
having found that it could not be obtained in this. Now 
this belief in immortality revived courage in the mind of men. 
But more than this it put gn a foundation as lasting as 
the belief the permanent and paramount importance of per- 
sonality. Tho Plato taught immortality he neither taught 
it in a form calculated to protect personality nor supple- 
mented it by the sentiment of brotherhood. Consequently 
his social scheme had no proper leaven to invite the co-oper- 
ation of the individual. It was simply absolute power exer- 
cised by the intelligent man. The Christian ideal, however, 
offered the individual survival and happiness in another 
world where the tyrant could not persecute, “where the 
wicked ceased from troubling and the weary are at rest”. 
No amount of suffering would result in final despair. The 
individual could see that the cosmos cared for him when 
the political system did not. His soul could not be destroyed 
tho his body was subject to the mercies of both nature and 
man. His personality was imperishable and he could revive 
and indulge his hopes with all the potencies of the imagina- 
tion and the will. The individual no longer was to be sacri- 
ficed to the state. It was only the body that was at its 
mercy. The all important thing was the individual’s soul 
and personality. The center of gravitation thus became the 
individual man, and not the state. The state, in this view, 
became the instrument for serving the individual, not the 
individual the instrument of the state or its ambitious and 
unscrupulous possessors of power. All history was turned 
in a new direction. The central principle of its action was 
the protection of the individual and immortality established 
the transcendent importance of the individual soul and 
personality. 

In the effort to preserve this value the belief in a future 
life became associated with philosophical, theological and 
political dogmas that we have had to destroy. The great 
movements that initiated this destructive influence were 
Copernican astronomy, the Protestant Reformation, the 
Philosophy of Immanuel Kant, and the French Revolution. 
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At least we may take these as expressions of the intellectual 
and social forces which emboided the tendency. The belief 
in immortality had been so bound up with a large number 
of dogmas that had to succumb to the revival of science 
that it too was carried away with them. Christianity had 
cut the Gordian knot of materialism by denying the eternity 
of matter and making it an ephemeral product of divine 
creation. But the indestructibility of matter and the con- 
servation of force played havoc with this belief and per- 
sonality became, not the initiating cause of things, but their 
phenomenon or function. Ever since, the idea of survival 
after bodily death has been a declining doctrine. The 
hypothesis of evolution, following on the central signficance 
of the indestructibility of matter and the conservation of 
energy, displaced the theory of special creation and estab- 
lished the struggle for existence as the model of human con- 
duct. There was no survival of personality to mitigate the 
cruelties of nature and society. All the achievements of the 
individual in the pursuit of his ideals ended with bodily 
death and the pall of despair hung over every hope that man 
endeavored to cherish. He was not satisfied with his sensu- 
ous life and the physical and economic system did not make 
possible, in this life, the realization of the inner ideals that he 
either felt or was told to value above all else. He saw only 
the chance to share in a struggle where superior wit obtained 
the rewards and virtue was left to those anemic souls that 
could be elbowed out of the way by methods that only 
come short of murder and violent asphyxiation. In this 
system the individual counts for nothing. He is a sacrifice 
to the race, forgetting that the race is nothing but the in- 
dividual multiplied. 

Now this is both the philosophical and practical outcome 
of materialism and our reformers are trying to redeem by 
economic methods. They imagine that increased wages 
are the conditions of salvation when in fact they are usually 
the conditions or opportunity for increased debauchery. 
Ethical use of money and property will never come by en- 
dowing the man with them. He must have the moral char- 
acter first and then he can be trusted with their use. But 
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if we have only this material life to live we must expect 
men only to value what the material life offers for its reward. 
The realization of one’s ideals will end at the grave. Inner 
personality will have no value beyond the satisfaction that 
it affords the few who prefer it. Physical comfort and en- 
joyment will appear to be the primary object of the majority 
and there will be no fulcrum for changing the center of 
gravity for moral ideals that require persistence after death 
for their achievement. Universal materialism will be the 
ruling force and that means, when worked out into the mani- 
fold relations of life, nothing but some form of physical 
satisfaction and the exploitation of our neighbors to gain 
the end. 

But how will the proof of survival reconstruct what 
materialistic and economic systems have broken down for 
us? The answer to this question is not simple. It is com- 
plicated with the conditions that affect an elementary philo- 
sophic problem. To understand this, however, we must re- 
member that it is not the mere belief in a future life that will 
moralize a man. The majority of people who are so anxi- 
ous to know about a future life are not interested in it so 
much for the purpose of justifying an ethical life or of follow- 
ing it and its injunctions, but they want to feel that they 
are going to be happy or better off than in this life whether 
they deserve such an outcome or not. To tell them that 
the next life, in an ethical order, may be worse than this one 
is to make them lose interest in the future, just as the Greeks 
did when they thought that the future life was not worth 
living, judging from the glimpses they got of it through 
the oracles. The value of the belief is, then, not in the 
offer of happiness which people think it will give, regard- 
less of ethics, but in the opportunity for sustaining an ethical 
life which it protects. It is merely the nucleus about which 
we can establish a system of ethical maxims affecting the 
present moment and the future. It is not to be a mere incen- 
tive to Epicurean dreaming about the future, but a reason 
for treating the present moment seriously. To bring about 
that situation in which the philosopher can enforce the 
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ideal we must first prove that death does not end all and 
this regardless of what the condition after death may be. 
Now materialism holds to the view that consciousness is 
a function of the brain. In its widest aspect its doctrine can 
be expressed by the statement that all phenomena what- 
soever are phenomena of matter and that immaterial or 
spiritual realities do not exist. The significance of this way 
of conceiving things is that we do not go beyond matter 
for our ultimate reality. But matter is defined as a sub- 
stance which is without consciousness in its primary nature. 
That is, in its permanent forms, the elements or atoms, it 
has no accompaniment of mind or consciousness. It is 
essentially impersonal in its nature. The only condition 
under which consciousness appears is in the combinations 
of these elements. Consciousness is conceived as a resultant 
of composition, just as the various properties of compounds 
are due to the nature of the compound. For instance, oxygen 
and hydrogen when combined produce water. This is a fluid 
which has the property of extinguishing fire, quenching 
thirst, dissolving substances, aiding growth in vegetable life, 
etc. This property does not manifest itself in either the 
oxygen or hydrogen. They are gases that will burn. Water 
will not burn but actually extinguishes fire. This property 
comes into existence with the composition or combination 
of the two gases. The law of compounds is thus conceived 
to be that of bringing into existence phenomena or proper- 
ties that are not in the elements and as the elements are 
permanent, at least relatively so or more so than the com- 
pounds, the phenomenal accompaniments are ephemeral, 
evanescent, transient. In this way materialism conceives 
consciousness. It is a phenomenon due to the combination 
of a certain number of elementary atoms. In one form this 
combination gives rise to vegetable life; in another to animal 
life and all the phenomena manifested are supposed to be 
resultants of that composition and so perishable with it. 
We know, for instance, that digestion, circulation, secretion, 
etc., are functions of the bodily organism and that they 
exist no more after death. If consciousness is a function 
of the organism similar to these it'must perish and there can 
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be no o dispute whatever of such a view as long as we regard 
mental states as functions of the organism. 

Now the materialistic theory has worked itself out into 
the details of all the sciences. Physics, chemistry, biology, 
physiology and psychology are honeycombed with it even 
when men say that they do not accept materialism as the ulti- 
mate philosophy. They all show obstinate scepticism when 
you point to facts that supposedly negate that theory. 
They are all saturated with the idea of material explana- 
tions even when protesting that they are not materialists. 
All the progress since the revival of sciences has been in the 
direction of achievements for materialism. All the facts to 
which the medizval philosopher appealed to support the 
existence of a soul are either discarded or denied as settling 
the case. The progress of science has been for methods 
of evidence which philosophy did not use in its long domi- 
nation of human thought. Everywhere we are more careful 
of proof. Science in its careful investigations has established 
criterion of evidence that men never dreamed of demanding 
three hundred years ago. Our evidential standards are ex- 
tremely rigid, and the consequence is that, in estimating 
whether we have evidence for the existence of spirit, we have 
accepted the ordinary standards in physical science. These 
may be summarized in the statement that we do not con- 
sider there is any evidence of a soul unless we can isolate. 
it from its embodiment and still. find evidence of its con- 
tinued exhibition of the phenomena that characterize its 
nature. 

This method in physical science can be best illustrated by 
the discovery of the elements. When a new element is 
found it is done by getting it separated from its environment 
or the other element with which it forms a compound. Take 
for instance the discovery of argon. For a long time it 
was noticed that the specific gravity of nitrogen taken from 
the air was greater than nitrogen taken from other sources. 
This offered a perplexity to chemists and it was variously 
explained. But Sir William Ramsey conjectured that it 
was due to the presence of some other element. He set 
about experiment and got the nitrogen from the air with 
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the same specific gravity as nitrogen from other sources, 
but he had a residuum left over and this was called argon. 
Studying its properties it was found to have a specific gravity 
that accounted for the difference which had been previously 
remarked in the nitrogen of the air. But the point is that 
he had to isolate the argon in order to prove its existence. 
We must do the same with the soul. 

Now why must we do this? The simple answer is that 
we can no longer maintain that the nature of conscious- 
ness is such that we must have a soul to account for it. 
When we assumed that consciousness could not possibly be 
a physical phenomenon we might well require something else 
besides matter to account for it. But that assumption de- 
manded proof and it could not sustain itself. We do not 
know anything about the nature of consciousness. We know 
it is a fact connected with a bodily organism, that is all we 
know, barring supernormal phenomena which the materi- 
alist has refused to explain or has tried to explain away. 
The result was that we have been reduced to the final sit- 
uation in which all scientific minds are placed when an evi- 
dential situation arises for finally settling a question. This 
is that we know consciousness as connected with a physical or- 
ganism and we do not know of its existence apart from it. Ma- 
terial is based upon the observed facts of normal and ab- 
normal experience and ignores or repudiates the nature and 
significance of supernormal phenomena. Hence it simply 
says that the phenomena of consciousness as known are as- 
sociated with a physical organism and we have no traces 
of it after that organism disappears, just as we have no 
traces of fire extinguishing qualities after water is analyzed 
into its elements. It does not require to say that conscious- 
ness has been annihilated. It may rest satisfied with the 
agnostic verdict. This is that we do not know and that 
there is no evidence of survival, and where we have no 
evidence we are exempt from responsibility for ignoring it 
in our action. He throws the burden of proof on the man 
who believes in its survival. He does not require to prove 
its annihilation. This, in fact, he cannot do. But he can 
say, barring certain alleged phenomena that there is no evi- 
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dence for this survival. He simply obeys the simple law 
of evidence which has been the basis of all discoveries arid 
achievements of physical science, namely, the law that we 
are entitled to believe those causes and those causes only 
which show a uniform association of a phenomenon with 
its antecedent or concomitant. Matter has been found to 
be the uniform associate of’ consciousness and we have no 
trace of that consciousness when that aggregate of matter 
has been dissolved into its elements. 

The probelm, then, for the man who wants to be a be- 
liever in the existence of a soul and its survival after death 
is a very simple one, in so far as method is concerned, what- 
ever our difficulties in getting the facts to apply it. It is 
simply to isolate a human soul and get into communication 
with it, just as Sir William Ramsey isolated argon and ob- 
served phenomena which were not connected with the nitro- 
gen which had been previously associated with it. We must 
isolate a human soul and observe phenomena that cannot 
be explained by a body which has long since been dissolved. 
Only in that way can we satisfy scientific method and give 
ourselves credentials for a belief in survival. We must find 
traces of an individual consciousness after the body has 
perished and that individual consciousness must prove its 
identity. This can be done only by communicating to the 
living in some way trivial incidents in the memory of the 
person surviving, memories of his or her former earthly 
life. 

It is not the place here to present and discuss the evi- 
dence actually existing in proof of this survival. I shall 
simply content myself with the broad and dogmatic state- 
ment that this evidence is sufficient to have convinced all 
intelligent people who studied it with an unbiassed mind. 
It is true that it has made conquest of very few men who 
claim to be scientific. But this is simply because they have 
not carefully examined either the problem or the facts and 
in some cases are too cowardly to investigate or announce 
the results of such as they have had. I know a number of 
academic men who are convinced but they would hardly 
even whisper it to their wives. You cannot expect courage 
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in a democracy where nearly every one is deathly afraid of 
the public or of losing his salary. {I shall not make any 
more concessions to the prejudices and lethargy of these 
classes. So I shall not discuss the evidence. I stop with 
the assertion that intelligent men will not question the evi- 
dence where they are honest. Where they do not admit 
it they are simply ignorant, as Schopenhaur said fifty years 
ago. Besides it is not a part of our task at this time to 
examine the evidence. It is the function of the result that 
is our subject, and that is the reconstructive influence of 
the belief, whether we succeed in giving it scientific assur- 
ance or not. 

1. The first important reconstructive influence of the be- 
lief is its effect on all the theories which stop with matter 
as their basis. We have been so accustomed to regard 
matter as the last term of explanatory interest that we have 
eliminated all the ideas made to rest upon a spiritual inter- 
pretation of nature. Matter is impersonal, or at least sup- 
posedly so in all the conceptions of it held by science. It 
is inert, without consciousness, subject to the law of gravity, 
and incapable of intelligent action. Science, until it began 
to talk about the ether, never went beyond matter to ac- 
count for any facts, but in some way resolved every phe- 
nomenon in a material alembic. But to suppose the existence 
of a conscious subject that survives death puts an end to all 
that dogmatism that is founded on the all sufficiency of 
matter. It will not set aside any of the facts and laws of 
material action as known by physical science. They remain 
intact and unquestioned. But they do set aside the view that 
only inert and unconscious matter exists. They put an end 
to materialistic dogmatism. This dogmatism is as bad, in 
fact is the same, as the theological dogmatism of the middle 
ages. They will force the human mind to reckon with other 
forces than atoms and inert substances in the world. It 
makes no difference whether we call this new thing matter 
or spirit. It stands for a new and different energy from the 
brain and names will not affect the function that it will 
serve in the reconstruction of physiology and psychology. 
It will affect all calculations of science like the “ third body ” 
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in astronomy, and no physiological or psychological theory 
can proceed without admitting a place in its theoretical con- 
structions for this new element, a soul, to say nothing of 
the explanatory interest that it may serve in obscure phe- 
nomena. 

2. The second important influence of the belief will be 
the establishment of certitude for doubt and agnosticism. 
We can hardly overestimate the importance of certitude 
in human life. A man will not loan money unless he has 
security for its repayment. That security is a mortgage 
on property, or its equivalent. We demand assurance that 
the investment can be returned. If there is no guarantee 
we do not invest. That is all. We may invest on proba- 
bilities, but they are always strong enough to make the risk 
and where that is great the interest is high. We sow our 
crops with some certitude as to the regularity of the seasons. 
We cannot, of course, depend on its absolute fixity for the 
crops, but we are well enough assured that winter will not 
take the place of summer and with the average suitability 
of the season assured we take risks, tho only because we 
cannot obtain the certitude we want. But if we did not 
know that winter and summer were uniformly related as 
they are we should not sow crops at all. If we had no 
assurance that our possessions would be where we put 
them we should not have them. We should use them while 
they were in our power. It is the assurance that they will 
remain where they are put that we accumulate them. If 
my gold watch flew off into the air when I laid it down 
I would have to keep hold of it or have it attached to me 
for preservation. So it is with all our acts. We depend 
on certitude for justifying them at all, and where there 
is none we are exempt from duty and responsibility. 

Now as long as man has no evidence or assurance that 
he has a soul there in no fulcrum which we can use to 
make him act accordingly. He may have faith and act on 
that faith, but we have no means of making men have 
faith except fact and argument. But if we have no facts 
or arguments that will bear criticism for survival after 
death we have no leverage on the human mind in the di- 
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rection of conduct longsighted enough to make him act 
with reference to a future beyond the grave. In this age 
especially we demand greater securities for our belief than 
they did in the middle ages. They had government then to 
take the place of individual judgment, but we have individual 
liberty now, and unless we have some means of assuring 
men that they have souls and cannot escape the conse- 
quences of neglecting the fact, we have no means of per- 
suading them to recognize ethical maxims based on the idea 
that death does not end all. Give men the same certitude 
about survival after death that they have about gravitation, 
the rotundity of the earth, the navigation of the sea, the 
behavior of steam engines, etc., and they will take it into 
account in their relations with the world and each other. 
But without that assurance they will no more reckon with 
it than they will with uncertainties of the lottery in making 
investments. ‘They must have certitude before they will even 
make risks. 

3. The third reconstructive influence is in the direction 
of the value that the belief places on personality. I have 
already said that the Platonic philosophy and Republic at- 
tached no primary importance to personality and the in- 
dividual. This was sacrificed to the whole. But in rein- 
stating the Christian belief in survival we place again the 
primary value upon personality. We show that nature is as 
careful of the individual personality as physical science says 
it is of the atom or of the ions and electrons. The materi- 
alistic theory makes what we must regard as the highest 
stage of evolution, namely, consciousness, merely ephemeral, 
an epiphenomenon and transient appearance of something 
on the surface of being that sinks again into nothingness 
at death. But the scientific proof of its survival shows that 
nature values this personality more than it does the body 
which it allows to perish or destroys, dissolves into its ele- 
ments. Personality and its achievements become the per- 
manent things and effort is not lost. The ideals of the 
human race are preserved, not destroyed. Life is worth 
living where it is lived rightly. The states which ethics 
places at the summit of human endeavor still remain there 
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and are not extinguished. They establish beyond question 
the fact that it is not the physical or sensory life that is the 
most important. It is the inner life of ideals and con- 
science that are worth while and which nature preserves. 
The sensory life she destroys. Personality remains perma- 
nent and measures the values of existence and determines 
the ethical maxims which the idealist and moralist can sus- 
tain on a basis of fact and not on imagination and specula- 
tion. The central interest of hope and ideal efforts will be 
directed to the inner life of reflection and duty. Science, 
art and religion or ethics with its political associations will 
have as secure a basis as the practical arts now have. 

4. It will wholly reconstruct the church and its work. The 
church was founded on immortality and the brotherhood of 
man. It tried to apply the doctrine of brotherhood in early 
communism and abandoned it, retaining immortality in an- 
other life and decrying the present one as unworthy of in- 
terest. The present life was essentially evil and only in 
another could we expect happiness. The reform or social 
relations, aimed at in its brotherhood and communism van- 
ished and a personal salvation offered in another life as the 
reward of virtue. The social value of immortality was 
sunk in the personal and selfish interest in survival. But 
in spite of this it redeemed philosophy by preserving the 
value of personality and kept the church together with all 
its ideals and through all its corruptions. But the revival 
of materialism brought with it the destruction of the belief 
in survival and as its primitive socialism had been abandoned 
the church had no fundamental doctrine to stand on and 
has turned to social problems for an excuse or defense of 
its existence. But it has no spiritual basis upon which to 
defend its social duties. It accepts the economic situation 
and tries to find salvation in that direction. But no economic 
ideal will ever save society. Nothing but a spiritual one 
will ever protect human society, and we can never assure 
ourselves of a spiritual ideal of any lasting importance with- 
out scientific proof of survival. Science and art will not 
save us without a spiritual interpretation of them, and ethics 
which always looks to the future, while science and art as 
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embodiments of material knowledge and beauty, are con- 
fined to the past and present. Ethics works toward un- 
achieved ends and where ideals exist time is an important 
factor in their realization. Consequently a spiritual ideal 
affecting the permanence of personality is the key to the 
reconstruction of a spiritual interpretation of nature. Until 
this has been accomplished the church will not be able to 
cope with the destructive tendencies of physical science. 
Its whole ‘usefulness as an educational, social and ethical 
agency will depend on this outcome, and for the reason 
that some proved fact is necessary to serve as the center 
of gravity for the ethical maxims which shall be given cer- 
titude. 

5. In concentrating interest on the value of personality 
the assurance of survival will bring forward the social prob- 
lem in a better light. The important motive force in Chris- 
tianity was salvation of the soul and it took the form of 
missionary work which meant that a man was not to in- 
terest himself in his own salvation alone, but in that of 
others. Dissemination of the gospel was one of the most 
important motives of Christian endeavor. When allied with 
politics it developed into the use of power for saving men 
and hence persecution for differences of belief. We obtained 
modern liberty in a revolt against that. Whatever evils 
attended that system of persecution it availed to produce 
unanimity of ideas along with the resurrection of the ideas 
that moved Alexander the Great and Julius Czsar to estab- 
lish universal empire and brought about the Holy Roman 
Empire and this that degree of unanimity of sentiments 
that made our later civilization possible with its larger de- 
pendence of one community on another and the interests 
of peace. When liberty came it was dominated by the idea - 
of freedom of conscience, not freedom of desire, and with 
the growth of materialism away from the religious ideas 
that constituted liberty of conscience our institutions rapidly 
drift into libertinism which is the freedom of individual de- 
sire without any attendance of conscience. Nothing will re- 
store to us the conditions for the dominance of the ideas of 
duty but the eradication of materialism and the establish- 
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ment of survival after death. The doctrine of evolution with 
its struggle for existence carries with it indifference to the 
weak. The law of nature as thus embodied becomes the 
individual and social model. Personality does not count 
in itself, but only those personalities that can successfully 
exploit their fellows in behalf of their own aggrandizement. 
But make it clear that all personality has the same value 
to nature and that the individual who tried to aggrandize 
himself at the expense of his neighbor is an outcast in a 
moral order and will have to suffer worse damnation than 
that in tasks like those of Sisyphus and Ixion, and we may 
then have a leverage for raising conscience to a higher level. 
When it is my selfishness and indifference to another’s per- 
sonality that causes his failure I can be awakened to my 
responsibilities. But if that personality is not worth any- 
thing in the estimation of nature itself I cannot be expected 
to value it. When you take personality out of nature and 
make it a mere accident of its evolution you cannot expect 
any who cannot find a higher than this nature as a model 
and guide to regard it otherwise than nature itself does. 
But establish the fact that nature or Providence does value 
personality enough to make it the permanent thing and 
material forms the transient and ephemeral incidents and you 
have consciousness as the primary unit of value for both 
the individual and society. The economic standard and 
point of view will be annihilated or subordinated to the 
ethical. Physical enjoyment will have to take a second place 
in the system of ideals and with them all the aims and habits 
that make external appearance and hypocrisy the pursuit 
of men and women. Brotherhood and co-operation may then 
have a basis upon which to work and that will be the inner 
values which are concealed by the veneer of clothes, physical 
and spiritual. 

In conclusion we have a situation in which proof of sur- 
vival after death must first be established as the condition 
of obtaining a center of gravity for the reorganization of the 
virtues. The old view that it could be based on the nature 
of consciousness as a non-physical phenomenon will not avail 
any longer. That led to the apotheosis of intellect as the 
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important thing and with it an aristocracy of intelligence and 
the neglect of the humbler virtues as the better and more 
universal basis of society. But we can no longer depend on 
a priori ideas of what consciousness is to establish a founda- 
tion for the value of personality. Our standard of values is 
always that of permanence. That is the standard of nature 
or Providence, whatever you choose to call the system. We 
have imitated it in our economic system. Investments that 
promise permanent incomes enable us to carry out plans that 
an unstable economic and social system could not effect. 
Why did Greece and Rome fail to have mechanical improve- 
ments? The simple answer is that they did not have suff- 
ciently stable social systems to perfect and preserve mechan- 
ical implements. It requires human memory in connection 
with perfect continuity of progress to protect mechanical in- 
ventions. A thirty years’ war would annihilate many of our 
most important mechanical devices and they would have to 
be invented again. The patent law system encourages inven- 
tion, but it does more. It establishes the reSults in human con- 
sciousness and usage, so that it has a permanence greater 
than the fleeting conception of it in the mind of an inventor. 
Permanence is the condition of this protection. 

Now when we accept the permanence of the soul we make 
that fact the point of view for action, and will reform our 
maxims to suit the position. It is not the satisfaction of 
knowing that we exist hereafter that will be the great boon of 
that belief, but the leverage which the educator and ruler will 
have on the individual mind and its ideals that will constitute 
the great value of immortality or the belief in it. That belief 
is quite capable of as many evils as benefits. It has not been 
an unmixed good in the past and there is no reason to believe 
that it will be so in the future. But the idealistic man cannot 
enjoy the full power of reason as an agent in civilization until 
he can enforce it by the established fact that a man cannot get 
away from consciousness and conscience. In the last analy- 
sis every man has to adjust himself to facts and if we etablish 
the fact of survival there can be no excuse for conduct that 
is excusable on a basis of agnosticism. Libertinism always 
seeks defence in the absence of evidence and the ethical mind 
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will have no claim on that type of conduct until his ideals 
and their foundation are guaranteed the assurance of fact. 
He may then govern the world. He will have the intel- 
lectual power to make his ideals acceptable to reason where 
men are governed by it and the excuse for using political 
power where reason is not respected. 

I have said nothing of the influence which this belief will 
have on the relief that it will afford from sorrow. I do not 
mean to emphasize that advantage. It is great enough, but 
I happen to believe that sorrow may have a spiritual lesson 
and discipline for men and women and so shall not regard the 
belief in survival as having its primary value in what it may 
assuage in this field. But it will have one value of transcend- 
ent importance, and I shall appeal to the materialist to con- 
cede this. Epircurus and Lucretius, the founders of ma- 
terialism, based their whole system on the desirability of 
removing fear from human life. They found the supersti- 
tions of that age identified or associated with the belief in 
supernatural powers which were infinitely capricious in their 
action. No reliability could be placed on their character and 
“nature ” was sought as the idea to give us a fixed order on 
which human beings could count. Law was the desideratum 
of that philosophy. Fear was the great evil. Materialism 
was the basis of fixed law and order. The divine was con- 
ceived as caprice. ‘The only hope of law was in the inert and 
matter was thought to be the only hope of salvation from 
fear and terror at the course of “nature”. But now that 
science has established law and order, uniformity of nature, 
we require survival to eliminate the fear of death. The 
materialists have never been able to do that and they never 
will. They only strengthen it by increasing the enjoyments 
of physical life and offering no hope for the continuance of 
either them or of better happiness. The only thing that will 
eliminate that fear and substitute respect for the order of 
things is to establish that the material world is not the end 
of things. Man will never respect or obey what he can con- 
quer. Nature is to him a field of forces to be overcome, not 
to be loved and obeyed. Only a spiritual world will ever get 
his respect’ and reverence and we require to make that as. 
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fixed a part of his ideas as the laws of “ nature ”’, and then we 
may redeem him from the tendencies of the brute. 

Where are the scientific men in this emergency? Where 
are the makers of wealth? Where are the clergy and the 
teacher? What ideals have we in this age? Whither are 
we drifting? Saturated with the materialistic conception of 
the universe and its economic exploitation each class is strug- 
gling for as large a share of the ‘“‘swag’”’ as it is possible to get 
by hook or by crook. Satiety and idleness are our ideals, tho 
obtained on a foundation of suppressed personality in our 
fellows. We refuse to recognize that life is not measured by 
what we consume, but by what we produce, not by the money 
we mass, but by the meaning we make for mind, not by en- 
joyment but by action. Salvation is not found in things, 
but in thoughts. But where are the Hengsts and Alarics, to 
adopt Carlyle’s expression, that may lead men to victory, to 
idealism, to virture, to power? Preserving their game! 

We have saturated modern life with economic ideals and 
these are always materialistic. here is no time here to 
develop the ramifications of this conception. Suffice it to 
say that the achievements of physical science have made it 
possible not only to support a larger population on the globe 
than the older civilizations could care for but to supply them 
with the comforts of which antiquity could not dream. The 
Greeks would have said that the telephone, the telegraph, the 
steamship, the locomotive, the trolley car, and a thousand 
other inventions were impossible, but they are accomplished 
facts, and with them the increase of commerce and of human 
comforts that enable a common laborer to live better than 
many an ancient king. Man’s bodily necessities concentrate 
his first attention upon them and unless there be a motive to 
compensate for the sacrifice of them man naturally and per- 
haps justly enough will ignore all other directions for the 
employment of his energy. Religion had directed human 
hopes to a future world for happiness and decried the present 
life as carnal and the source of sin and suffering. Strangely 
too, while affecting to despise the material life it simply 
etherialized or refined its ugly features by its conception of 
a celestial paradise and made it a king’s palace and park. 
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The revival of science simply concentrated interest on the 
present life while it carried with it the sensuous ideals of the 
church, and man having found that the exploitation of nature 
would bring him all the riches of Golconda abandoned his 
reliance on Providence and sought in self-reliance and the 
conquest of nature what religion had promised him as his 
realization in another life and as the reward of asceticism or 
the benevolence of the divine. The Greek loved nature, tho 
he hated the capricious power and the limitations it imposed 
on him, but he saw no way of salvation but to submit and be 
a Stoic. Christianity inherited the sense of those limitations 
and added to it the scorn of the earthly life and became ab- 
sorbed in hopes which the Greek could not entertain, and 
when science recovered its freedom from this domination 
it felt no need of the virtues of the Stoic and would not 
cherish the pusillanimity of the coward. On the contrary 
it assumed the attitude of “ grim fire-eyed defiance ”’ of both 
God and nature and set about reducing them to service. It 
had neither fear nor hope, but courage and self-reliance to 
face the lazy and inert powers of nature and to compound 
them in behalf of an Epicurean garden, “an earthly para- 
dise.”’ Invention and commerce followed in its wake and 
increased the supplies for human desires beyond the dreams 
of avarice and as man shows no limitations in his power 
of consumption the materialistic paradise seems to be 
within the reach of physical science. But it is not accom- 
panied by any corresponding spiritual conceptions and be- 
liefs that might even sanctify devotion to commerce and 
art in every form. That a man has a soul of more perma- 
nence and importance than his sensuous satisfaction is no 
more a factor in the ideals and conduct of life. The church 
itself is permeated with the ideals of materialism. It has 
no scientific basis for the spiritual values which it once 
taught and its priesthood is inoculated with scepticism re- 
garding its fundamental traditions, and in its fear of losing 
hold on the economies of its institutions either yields to 
every temptation to protect the receipts of the treasury or 
rushes into what it is pleased to call social work which only 
disguises the economic basis on which it rests and ignores the 
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spiritual needs which can offer the only cure of economic 
troubles thaf is possible. Every department of life is satu- 
rated with the demand for things instead of thoughts. We 
admire and praise nothing else, and the largest part of the 
twenty-four hours of the day is devoted passionately to ac- 
cumulations of material power against the merciless indiffer- 
ence of nature or the dangerous dynamite concealed in the 
misfortunes of the submerged masses. The point de repere 
for estimating the values of life has been lost, consigned to 
the limbo of superstition and ignorance, and we are on a 
mad rush for a larger share of the hogs wash which our eco- 
nomic system exalts as our supreme deity. “ Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.” 

The fundamental mistake of Christianity was its later 
alliance with art instead of science. In thus accepting sen- 
suous imagery for its ideals it abandoned the essential. basis 
on which its origin rested. The primary ideal of early Chris- 
tianity was the supersensible and not the sensible world. It 
vehemently attacked idolatry which was to it the symbol of 
materialism and the fatal evil spirit of the pagan religions. 
It may have mistaken the real nature of what it called idol- 
atry tho it hardly mistook its influence on the mind of man. 
It was an attack on art which had identified its fortunes 
with the sensuous religions of Paganism and then turned with 
true instinct to the science and philosophy of antiquity with 
their passion for a supersensible reality to defend and recon- 
struct the religious ideals. For many centuries science and 
religion were identified in their fundamental conceptions. 
Both had their eyes turned toward the supersensible world, 
the one for explanation and the other for hope and both for 
the appreciations of life. But the building of cathedrals and 
the introduction of painting and sculpture into them started 
the alliance of art and its sensuous ideals with religion and 
the conflict between science and religion has raged ever since. 
There ought to be a conflict between art and religion and 
not between science and religion. But history had made it 
the other way, owing to the lack of vigilance on the part of 
religion, and to-day religion clings to the forms of art and 
fights a vain battle with science, a Laocoon in the toils of 
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the serpent. Its first duty is to sacrifice the esthetic point of 
view and to adopt that of truth. A®sthetics may be the first 
step towards morality, but truth is more important and un- 
fortunately the human race when it once accepts taste as 
its standard seems incapable of going further. It lingers in 
the arms of Calypso. Ulysses started in the search of knowl- 
edge, but allowed himself to be enticed into ease and sen- 
suous pleasure by the Sirens. This situation can be remedied 
only by radical measures and they are a frank return to the 
intellectual leadership of science with the motive power of 
religion. 

But to achieve this reconciliation we must have a basis 
for a spiritual interpretation of the world. This can be found 
only in establishing beyond doubt or cavil the value of per- 
sonality and its permanence as the basis of a stable system 
of ethics. We can no longer save that point of view by 
philosophic theism. That view of the cosmos depends on 
first proving the survival of personality. Primitive Christian- 
ity did not rest on a reasoned system of theistic beliefs, but 
on a number of psychic phenomena and the brotherhood of 
man. Man soon abandoned the social scheme which its 
founder had in mind and clung to a future life instead of a 
redeemed present, and physical science came to rob it of 
its chief consolation. In the meantime the foundations of 
scepticism were laid by the neglect of the kind of facts 
which had given it its first impetus and the resort to philo- 
sophic theism as a means of protecting its belief in a future 
life. This was a change of venue and resulted in suggesting 
that there was more doubt of the divine existence than of 
human immortality and that unless this were guaranteed 
there would be no interest in the existence of God. Ancient 
and scholastic philosophy tried to make immortality a deduc- 
tion from the theistic interpretation of nature. But science 
reverses the process. It demands evidence for survival as 
the price of a belief in cosmic intelligence, and both psycho- 
logically and ethically this is the natural order of things. 
The theistic argument has no material basis for more than 
the intelligence sufficient to determine organic life, or a sys- 
tem of stock breeding. But if we can once establish human 
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survival with the value of personality which it carries 
with it there is a basis in it for a wider application of intel- 
ligence in the cosmos than the mere creation of organic 
beings. We shall then reason inductively toward an intel- 
ligent basis for an order which preserves personality instead 
of deductively from general intelligence to a probability or 
possibility not at all guaranteed in the evidence adduced 
for intelligence as the cause. We desire to know whether 
nature is intelligent and whether it intends to respect and 
preserve the ideals which its ethics make so attractive and vb- 
ligatory. Immanuel Kant told us that the incidents of the 
law of duty and the merits of virtue demand immortality as 
a condition of conceiving the world to be rational at all. 
He forgot, however, that the proper way to prove the ration- 
ality of the cosmic order was to prove the fact of survival 
which he said could not be proved. We shall not protect 
belief in survival by logical disquisitions on its relation to 
the moral law. Unless man feels that nature guarantees the 
fact of survival he will not respect so courageously his alle- 
giance to that law. He will adjust his conduct to what he 
thinks nature means and if that is materialism and agnosti- 
cism regarding the future there will be no cohesive principle 
for holding an austere ethics and immortality together. The 
natural order of true and stable beliefs about the world is 
through facts of present experience and not deductions of 
from past experience. Science is an examination of a cross 
section of evolution. The point of immediate assurance is 
in the present moment, and the critical examination of many 
of these results in determining the thread of persistence and 
continuity in the process, the distinction between the tran- 
sient and the permanent, by which we determine both the past 
and the future, based upon the separation of the two ele- 
ments which mingle in the passing moment with indistinguish- 
able confusion until time affects their separation. It is, there- 
fore, in the present that we find the key to both the past and 
the future. What we have of history and hope come from its 
vitals, and history is no more important than hope in making 
men and societies. Fix the law of nature by finding it in 
connected moments of the present, and tho these are marked 
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by a shadow, their meaning will reflect the expectations of 
man as well as the incidents of the past. We do not ignore 
the future any more than the past in our economic invest- 
ments and it should be the same with the moral and the 
spiritual. We must calculate the probabilities for them 
both in the same way. ‘To abandon prudence in ethics and 
to try to preserve it in economics is to sacrifice morality to 
materialistic ideals without assuring any realizaton of these. 
The survival of personality insures a basis for long-sighted 
conduct. I do not deny that my duties lie in the present, 
but these duties will not be protected unless their relation 
to the future is determined. Otherwise they may not be 
duties at all. It is all very well to tell men that they should 
do their duties and let the future take care of itself. This 
assumes that their duties are known and defined, and perhaps 
protected against dissolving and corrosive influences. But 
without a knowledge of the future we may well ask: “ What 
are our duties?” It is all very well to say: “ Do your duty, 
and things will be all right.””, When we utter this trite state- 
ment we imply that men know their duties, that they are 
agreed as to what they are. But this is far from the truth. 
We forget that no duty outlasts the ideas that gave rise to it. 
All duties are determined by the general ideas we hold 
about the cosmos and our relation to it. One world at a 
time may do for men like Mr. Carnegie who makes iron 
workers the chief saviors and recipients of honor among 
mankind, never saying a word about Plato, Socrates, Christ, 
St. Paul, Luther, Kant, and those who have moulded the 
minds and morals of men. I agree that one world at a time 
is enough and that we have only to do our duties in our daily 
work to meet the requirements of nature. But how shall 
we determine those duties? When the line of possibilities 
is drawn at the grave those duties will be one thing, when 
that line extends beyond the grave those duties will be 
very different or very much more extensive. It is only a 
question of the amount of time to be reckoned with in map- 
ping out the plans of life. This affects the values which shall 
be placed foremost; whether the sensory or the inner life 
shall be permanent. All man’s best plans in the material 
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life even reckon with the future far more than with the pres- 
ent. Invention, production, saving and investment have no 
meaning except for their relation to the future. “ Man never 
is, but always to be blest.” Stopping the wheels of progress 
at the grave only divests man’s spiritual life of its supreme 
value. Suppose after all that life is a probation, as we always 
make it such in education and business for any degree of suc- 
cess or promotion, then death is but an incident in extending 
the environment of our activities. The present life is lim- 
ited and another extends the resources of nature and prevents 
life from petrifying into the static and mechanical law of 
habit. If we made material conditions the only type of 
existence the limit of human population and endeavor would 
soon be reached. But we may look at death as an economic 
device on the part of nature or Providence to support the 
largest possible number of beings on limited resources in the 
probation that terminates in another condition, illustrating 
the law of continuity and progress. Hence the present mo- 
ment has no value except for the next one. What we learn 
in the examination of the passing moments in finding their 
relation to the past reveals the permanent and important, 
the prophetic vision of the future and makes the shadows of 
the present merely the complimentary aspect of the more 
splendid parts of the scene. It is what I expect to realize 
that illuminates the present and dispels the darkness always 
hovering about its fringe where no hope enters. Hope in any 
condition of existence is the important inspiration of life, 
to say nothing of what it does in reconciliation of man with 
the struggle against pain and temporary defeat. This is as 
true of the economic as of the spiritual life. Placed where he 
must work to live, man requires the future for his develop- 
ment quite as much as the past, and the influence of that 
future will depend as much on the certitudes we have about 
it as upon any other assurances we have about the past. 
The passing moment is only the open cloud through which 
the blue vistas of eternity and immensity are visible, the mov- 
ing pageant of the everlasting stars, the panoramic mystery 
of evolution and God, appalling or prophetic according as it 
holds out to us the hope of fruition for our ideals. 
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All experience is an arch 
Wherethrough gleams the untravelled world 


Whose margin fades forever and forever 
As we move. 


No darkness appears on that horizon and the day that begins 
to vanish is only the dawn of the morning, the twilight of 
history and hope, the “dim religious light of God.” The 
burst of that splendid vision makes the setting all the more 
glorious and removes its tinge of sadness and sorrow, 


flashing on the soul the light of another world, and salvation 
comes with a heart for any fate. 


Lass der Sonne Glaz verschwinden 
Wenn es in der Seele tagt. 

Wir in eignen Hertzen finden’ 
Was die ganze Welt versagt. 


“Let the son’s splendor vanish when the light breaks on 
the soul. We find in our own hearts what the world denies 
us.” “ My purpose is to sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
of all the western stars.” Ulysses added “until I die” and 
expressed his uncertainty of the future. 


Perhaps the gulfs will wash us down. 
Perhaps we shall touch the happy isles 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew. 


Simply fix in the human mind the certitude that life and 
consciousness are permanent and we shall have a leverage 
on it whose power no man can measure. It is the keystone 
to the arch of philosophy, ethics, religion and politics, and 
will form the center of reference for the re-adjustment or 
re-establishing the cohesion of the spiritual maxims of human 
life. We decide once for all that the sensuous life is not all 
and the highest but merely phenomenal and transient even 
without more value than the duties of the present give it, 
while the outlook into the realization of the best ideals miti- 
gates the pain and imperfections of the present, puts a new 
interpretation on the struggle for existence and the elimina- 
tion of the unfit, reinforces hope and courage, and whatever 
the trials and tribulations of pain and struggle, animates the 


idealist with the certainty of final victory and the zest of 
conquest. 
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One equal temper of heroic hearts ’ 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


If he ever despairs it will be from the cold touch of ma- 
terialistic philosophy and the pusillanimous fear of seeking 
the truth where it is to be found, in the residua of human 
experience. In the Traiime eines Geistessehers Immanuel Kant 
paused on the brink of that foggy ocean and refused to 
embark. Instead he set sail in the frail craft of pure reason 
on a little inland sea, without inlet or outlet and surrounded 
by icy mountains, sailing round and round and landing no- 
where. If he had only plunged boldly into that fog bank he 
would have found a little distance beyond the veil a beautiful 
sunlit sea and the happy isles, the “spicy shores of Araby 
the blest ”, where philosophers cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. 

Let me not challenge the utility of philosophy too boldly. | 
It has the most important function of human life in its hands. 
This is not to have a reasoned system, but to have some cen- 
tral idea about which it may organize the maxims of human 
conduct and by reason rather than by force lead the race 
toward the light that comes from that dim far off existence 
towards which man’s history moves. 


A Case of Clairvoyance or Posthumous Message. 


A CASE OF CLAIRVOYANCE OR POSTHUMOUS 
MESSAGE. 


By James H. Hyslop. 


The following incident is almost as good as giving the 
contents of a posthumous letter. It consists in finding spon- 
taneously, and clairvoyantly, if you like, some hidden objects 
whose concealment no living person knew. The character- 
istic lacking to make it exactly equivalent to a posthumous 
letter is the fact that it is not known whether the articles were 
concealed for the purpose. The probabilities seem to be that 
they were not concealed for the purpose of revealing their 
place and existence after death. However this may be, the 
articles were found, clairvoyantly or otherwise, under circum-- 
stances that preclude chance coincidence. 

Mrs. Johnson, the subject of the experience, had only 
recently manifested psychic powers. I have a full record of 
most of her experiences from the beginning. She is a private 
person and did not know enough about the phenomena, until 
her own development began, to recognize their meaning. 
She is an intelligent woman, never in any way associated 
with the public manifestation of these powers, and as a meas- 
ure of that intelligence I may state that she has been chosen 
to write the biography of one of our United States Senators. 
Her credentials thus for intelligence and honesty are the best. 
She has kept careful records of most of her experiences, made 
at the time of their occurrence. Of the incident we here 
describe she made careful notes at the time and told me per- 
sonally of the facts a few days after their occurrence. The 
present account does not vary in details from the one I heard, 
and besides is made up from the notes which she made at the 
time of the events. 

In the account all names are changed except those of Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson. ‘The main facts are as follows. 

Mrs. Johnson knew Mrs. Tower but slightly. Mrs. 
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Tower was ill, but that she was so dangerously ill Mrs. 
Johnson did not know, tho knowing she was seriously ill. 
Mrs. Johnson, however, had a premonition of her death in- 
dicating that she would die before the first of the year. This 
was on the last day of December at 2 P. M. and would mean 
that she would die, strictly regarded, before midnight that 
day. Mrs. Tower, however, lingered until the next day, Jan. 
Ist, at 11 o'clock A. M. Soon after Mrs. Tower’s death Mrs. 
Johnson seemed to get into communication with her with 
the results which the record will show, and among them the 
discovery of certain concealed articles. They were small tin 
or pewter tags whch were attached to an article of merchan- 
dise and a certain number of them entitled the holder to a 
prize. Apparently these had been kept with the intention of 
getting a premium for purchases of the article. Mrs. Tower, 
however, had only begun this preservation of them, as there 
were but three of them. Mrs. Johnson saw but two. The 
three, however, gave the appearance of being but two, as one 
was put inside the other making it seem as one tag. Her 
vision corresponded with the appearance of the articles, the 
fact being that there was one more than appeared. Other 
incidents of much interest accompanied the experience, and 
perhaps they are quite as significant as the one under notice. 
But for certain types of minds who will be more interested in 
the apparently posthumous message this one will seem the 
more important, tho it has to run the gauntlet of chance co- 
incidence and guessing before its supernormal value can be 
recognized. 

I give Mrs. Johnson’s own statement of her knowledge 
of Mrs. Tower and the house in which Mrs. Tower lived. 
The reader will observe that the facts are not built upon pre- 
vious knowledge. I asked Mrs. Johnson if she was well ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Tower; if she had ever been in Mrs. 
Tower’s home; if Mrs. Tower was interested in this subject; 
if Mrs. Tower ever made any promises to her sister to re- 
turn; if she, Mrs. Johnson, had known the existence of the 
chemise mentioned, and if she, Mrs. Johnson, ever saw or 
knew of the existence of the other articles she saw clair- 
voyantly. ‘To the last three questions Mrs. Johnson replies 


| 
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in the negative. ‘The answers to the others were more de- 
tailed and were as follows. 

“1. Iwas not well acquainted with her. I met her once 
at the residence of her sister-in-law, Mrs. John Tower. The 
room was partly darkened, it being hot weather and mid- 
afternoon. We acknowledged the introduction, spoke a few 
words concerning the weather, and that was all. I much 
doubt if I should have been able spontaneously to recognize 
her at a future meeting. That she was short in height and 
quite fleshy |remember. Also that she was pleasant spoken, 
and the fact that she did not, to my mind at least, resemble 
her sister Mrs. Pepper. I went to Mrs. [John] Tower's 
home upon an errand, was taken into the parlor where I met > 
the Mrs. Tower you are inquiring about who was a visitor 
at Mrs. John Tower’s home, spending the day I presume. I 
mentioned the nature of my errand to the Mrs. Tower I had 
called to see—I have forgotten its purport—and immediately 
left. 

“2. I have never been in her house. I knew that she 
resided in what is termed the North Side of —————,, for this 
had been mentioned to me casually. I knew absolutely noth- 
ing concerning the kind of house, whether of brick, wood or 
cement, number of stories, or arrangement of rooms. I was 
even unacquainted with the name of the street upon which 
she lived, or whether it was east or west of High St. To be 
perfectly frank, 1 was not particularly interested in Mrs. 
Tower, tho to be sure, I esteemed her sister, Mrs. Pepper 
very highly, and for her sake would naturally anticipate noth- 
ing but liking for Mrs. Tower or any member of her family. 

“3. I did not see the pantry shelf at any time. Last 
winter to obtain some data you requested I went to see the 
Misses Tower. I was in the reception hall and parlor. I 
also obtained a glimpse of the dining-room, for the sliding 
doors between the parlor, hall and dining-room were open. 
I should have liked to see the pantry, but as they in our 
brief discussion did not offer to show it to me, I naturally 
inferred that there was some reason why they did not wish 
to show me, and consequently I did not request them to do 
so. ‘This is the only time I have ever been in the home. 


| 
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“4. Mrs. Tower was interested to this extent; that she 
knew there were spiritualists in her family connections; she 
took a partial interest in the subject. That was all. The 
subject was never mentioned between her and me.” 

I give the record exactly as it was made at the time and 
signed by witnesses of the facts. Mrs. Pepper was present 
and witnessed the phenomena of Mrs. Johnson. The other 
two witnesses, the Misses Tower, sign the record of them, as 
knowing that the record was made at the time. 


Mrs. Johnson’s Notes. 


December 31st, 1909. 

Was aware that Mrs. Tower was ill, seriously so, not how- 
ever that she was not expected to recover. 

Friday, December 31, ’09, about 2 P. M. I was told [clairau- 
diently] “ Mrs. Tower will go before the year is over.” Told 
my husband of this occurrence at 5.30. Heard nothing concern- 
ing Mrs. Tower until in the Sunday “Columbus News” read 
the death notice which I enclose. 

[Obituary notice, of date January 2nd, 1910, states that Mrs. 
Tower died “at 11 o’clock Saturday morning at her home.’’] 

The following Saturday, January 8th, 1910, I told Mrs. Pepper 
about the above and learned the following facts. 

December 31st, Mrs. Pepper being present, she and family 
noted a change at 2 P. M., sent for physician between 2 and 2.30 
P. M. At 4 they knew she was dying, but she did not pass out 
before the year was over. 

ANNA M. PEPPER, 
BERTHA L. TOWER, 
EMMA TOWER. 


sIn all likelihood message was sent correctly, i. e. that she 
would go before the day (24 hours) was over, and I thought the 
voice said ‘ year’. 

Saturday, January 8th, 1910. 

All day demand persisted. Urged to go to Mrs. Pepper. 
While there psychometrized for Mrs. Pepper and daughter Es- 
tella. Was a relief to me as Mrs. Tower was determined to 
reach Mrs. Pepper. Took Mrs. Tower’s condition; head ached 
frightfully, so much so that at times I had to cease working. 
Proof was given that she was present at her decease, having 
knowledge of the events surrounding her death; of her watching, 
during the afternoon, when her sister, Mrs. Pepper, placing un- 
necessary tall glasses in extreme left corner of the side-board. 
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She also showed me an old fashioned tea pot nicked underneath 
the spout, a V-shaped nick.. Showed a chemise in second drawer 
of bureau in her room, the only garment of this character that 
she possessed, one she had kept for years. 

_ I was also shown her night-dress ; the bed coverings ; the way 
medicines were arranged by bed, the stand being protected by 
a huck-a-back linen towel. She also showed me her bodily move- 
ments just as she died, a lurching forward and downward in the 
bed. 

She next showed me two dull tarnished bits of metal; they 
were about the size of a quarter and perfectly round, in color 
like a quarter. She also told me where they were to be found; 
on second shelf of pantry, under paper back in corner. I could 
see that the dishes were not in constant use. I could also see the 
pinked edge running along the shelf, which I took for pinked 
paper. 

She also gave me number of children, five, I knew of but four. 
Last I was shown her low rocking chair and a pile of yellow clay. 
‘ANNA M. PEPPER, 
ESTELLA PEPPER, 
BERTHA TOWER. 
EMMA TOWER. 


Later in the evening Mrs. Pepper came over to our home. My 
sufferings were terrible, my condition being identical with Mrs. 
Tower’s during her paroxysms of pain. I was told many things, 
but with the exception of the lamp in her room which I saw I 
cannot enter into, as they were of a strictly private character. 
I am told they were correct. 


ANNA M. PEPPER, 
BERTHA TOWER, 
EMMA TOWER. 


[The following are the explanations which Mrs. Johnson 
wrote down after making the proper inquiries. In the orig- 
inal record there is an apparent contradiction, but this is 
explained in the notes and in reply to my inquiries on the 
point. I shall give the record exactly as it stands, and reply 
to inquiries later. The statement that gives rise to the ap- 
parent contradiction was written in lead pencil later and after 
the typewritten copy was made. J. H. H.] 


Explanations. 


The covering upon pantry shelf, instead of being pinked paper 
as I thought, was of oil cloth. I simply saw it and not feeling 
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its texture was misled. [Then in lead pencil:] Covering of 
pantry shelf was all of paper. 
BERTHA TOWER, 
EMMA TOWER. 


Tuesday, January 11th, 1910. Mrs. Pepper, Mrs. Connell and 
Mrs. Tower’s two daughters examined the pantry shelf and found 
three “ Werk” soap tags hidden under the paper. (The oil cloth 
was along the edge, but the shelf itself was covered with paper. 
At least I am under this impression. When this statement is 
submitted for indorsement I shall verify or correct it.) But 
while there were three there were yet but two just as I was shown 
and exactly where shown; for two were tightly fitted together. 

ANNA M. PEPPER, 
ESTELLA PEPPER, 
BERTHA TOWER, 
EMMA TOWER. 


The nicked tea pot was broken before Mrs. Tower's death. 
The daughter who broke it made this statement. The time of 
breaking not exactly known. 

EMMA TOWER. 


Her knowledge of her funeral was shown by the rocking chair 
incident. Her small grandson had occupied this chair and con- 
stantly rocked back and forth, his heels tapping the floor. 

ESTELLA PEPPER, 
ANNA M. PEPPER, 
BERTHA TOWER, 
EMMA TOWER. 


[The following is written in lead pencil later after making 
the proper inquiry as to the facts. J. H. H.] 


Her knowledge of the cemetery was shown by the mound of 
yellow clay. I must have this filled in by some one there present, 
as I do not fully recall correct explanation. 

ANNA M. PEPPER, 
BERTHA TOWER, 
EMMA TOWER. 


It was at first intended that the mound of excavated earth 
should be covered, as is customary, with evergreen boughs, but 
owing to the numerous floral tributes, it was finally decided to 
cover the earth with the flowers. That explains the reason for 
the bare mound at time of burial, or rather preceding, because 
as soon as the funeral cortege arrived flowers were placed upon 
the clay completely covering it. 


LILLY M. JOHNSON. 
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I was able to secure the following for Mrs. Pepper. Was 
shown the ground floor of Mrs. Tower’s home, likewise the piano 
and told what she said about it, “ That it might as well be there 
for. all it was played”. She had used these very words to Mrs. 
Pepper and Stella upon her birthday (October, 1909, I believe). 
She also showed me a pet dog they had once owned, her old fash- 
ioned willow work basket heaped with stockings, her knee which 
had at one time been injured. This last partook of the nature 


of a condition. I was also shown the dark stairway concerned 
in this incident. 


ANNA M. PEPPER, 

ESTELLA PEPPER, 
BERTHA TOWER, 

EMMA TOWER. 


I made inquiries regarding certain details and the follow- 
ing are the replies, some of them taken from Mrs. Johnson’s 


notes made at the time. The date of the notes is January 
10th, 1910. 


I first inquired if Mrs. Tower had concealed the tags for 


the purpose of revealing where they were after death. The 
reply was as follows: 


“ Tf such was her intention no one living knows anything con- 
cerning such intention. 

The tags were semi-valuable. Possessed of a sufficient num- 
ber you could obtain a premium, a silver plated spoon or some- 
thing similar. But a large number was required. Three would 
be practically valueless. \What Mrs. Pepper (the sister of Mrs. 
Tower and for whom I psychometrized) was desirous of learning 
was the whereabouts of some rings which the family were unable 
to find. They have since found these rings, but in a normal way. 
I have often tried but have never been able to obtain anything 
concerning this jewelry. Mrs. Pepper told me she wished me 
to locate something which had disappeared. She did not tell or 
even intimate what it was or where they were. Then I told her 
or Mrs. Pepper’s daughter who were together with myself in Mrs. 
Pepper’s reception hall about the tags just as I have written you. 

Mrs. ‘Tower was in the habit of saving. One would, I believe, 
be justified in calling it a habit of hoarding. ‘These tags were 
under paper on the shelf of the pantry which was seldom dis- 
turbed. They were back in the exact corner where I saw them. 

Mrs. ‘Tower may have hidden them with @g purpose, but if so 
no one knows what it was. No one living was even aware of the 
existence of these particular bits of metal. She had told no one 
of hiding such articles. 
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I knew nothing concerning her habits. Practically all my in- 
formation was that she was a sister of Mrs. Pepper, a lady pos- 
sessing my highest regard. I was told that Mrs. Pepper felt 
that, perhaps, I might be able to describe something the family 
were anxious to learn. 

In looking over my notes I do not find whether I was told 
after | described what | saw that evening or if | was informed 
after the tags were found just what they hoped to learn. But 
at all events it was after I described the incident that I was told that 
they had hoped to locate several rings. 

In response to your queries respecting the Tower incidents, 
I regret to say that it will be impossible for me to secure any 
sort of confirmation from Mrs. Connell. In fact, I have not asked 
her, and in view of her marked reluctance and pronounced reli- 
gious fervor (Methodist), | know it would be no use. I asked 
Mrs. Pepper some time ago, when I was forwarding complete 
data, about Mrs. Connell signing the statement and she urgently 
asked me not to request her to do so, as she felt the effort would 
be useless. Then, too, Mrs. Connell did not hear me describe 
what would be found; she knows of it through Mrs. Pepper and 
her daughter Estella, and she was present when the tags were 
found as were Mrs. Tower’s two daughters, Bertha and Emma, 
and Mrs. Pepper and Estella whose signatures you possess. 

Mrs. Connell, of course, is aware of the truth of the matter, 
and I believe, friendly disposed toward myself, but is, as are 
thousands, timid about being recognizedly connected with any- 
thing outside of the strictly normal and everyday occurrences. 

In regard to the pinked edge of oil cloth and the paper which 
I saw, both were correct. ‘ Pinked oil cloth’ was along the 
edge of the shelves, and paper laid upon the shelves. The 
‘soap tags’ were underneath the newspaper which extended to 
the edge of the shelf, where, for appearance’s sake, pinked oil 
cloth was placed. 

When I write ‘both were correct’ I mean this: that ‘tags’ 
were under newspaper, that the visible edge hanging below 


shelf was pinked, but instead of being continuation of paper 
it was oil cloth.” 


Mr. Johnson .writes his confirmation of the premonition 
as having been told him before knowledge of Mrs. Tower's 
death came. 

May 28th, 1911. 
To whom it may concern: 

Mrs. Johnson told me when I returned from work at 5.30 
P. M., Dec. 31st, that she had been informed (psychically) about 
4 o’clock that Mrs. Tower would die before the year was out. 
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We were aware that Mrs. Tower’s health was poor but did not 
know that the illness was expected to terminate fatally. Later 
we were informed that she was much worse, at 2 P. M., Dec. 
31st; that the family physician was sent for between 2 and 2.30 
P. M. and that at 4 P. M. they were informed and could plainly 
discern she was dying. However her decease did not occur 
until 11 A. M., January Ist. 


T. E. JOHNSON. 


I referred to chance coincidence and guessing as liabilities 
in the explanation. ‘This hypothesis would be more tenable, 
as suggested by the inquiry for articles that had disappeared, 
but for the attendant incidents bearing upon the personal 
identity of Mrs. Tower. These were not known to Mrs. 
Johnson, but were known to Mrs. Pepper. ‘They are, how- 
ever, supernormal information and articulate definitely with 
the incidents which no one knew. It is quite conceivable 
that the communicator would not know where the rings 
were. ‘They may have been put away or laid down in a fit 
of abstraction, or forgotten, while, if the tags were being 
kept for a special purpose they would be easily remembered, 
and as no hint was given of what was wanted the answer 
was natural and rational. The incidents of the “ pinked” 
paper or cloth; of metal tags; of their concealment under 
paper; of their being in the corner of the shelf, and all cor- 
rect would hardly be due to chance or guessing. If not these 
the incident as a whole comes near to being a posthumous 
message of the type desired by so many minds and wants only 
the evidence of intention to complete it and its significance. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an eo trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


TELEPATHIC AND OTHER EXPERIENCES. 


East Hardwick, Vt., Jan. 6, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop 
Dear Sir: 


In response to your request I send you this account of the 
telepathic and clairvoyant experiences referred to by Mrs. F. D. 
Searle. 

I was making a study of graphology, and writing, for practise, 
character sketches (of people entirely unknown to me) from 
samples of hand-writing sent me by different individuals for that 
purpose, a niece of mine furnishing a large number of them. 
When this niece came home for a vacation (her home is only a 
few rods from mine) I said to her: “I find that I can nearly al- 
ways read more deeply into the character of the people whose 
writing you send me than those furnished by other people ” and 
asked her if she did not think I might get part of my knowledge 
of them from her telepathically. She agreed with me, and I then 
asked why I might not be able to get it all direct from her with- 
out the use of the writing. So we agreed to try it, she to call to 
mind mental pictures of some person unknown to me, as she 
thought to do it and had opportunity ; I to hold myself receptive 
to her thought. When we met again after three or four days, | 
had formed a complete mental picture, but I was skeptical enough 
to doubt if it were not all imaginary. My niece remarked that she 
had done her part but indifferently as she had been very busy 
and much occupied, but she pronounced my description of the 
person's physical appearance correct except as to the color of the 
eyes, and the character which I described in quite minute detail 
as absolutely correct so far as her acquaintance with the person 
went. 

We repeated the experiment at other times, not always with 
equal success but I never failed to get some of the character- 
istics correct. Then we varied the experiment. At a time 
agreed upon each day my niece mentally reviewed a series of 
rather tragic incidents in the personal history (unknown to me) 
of a friend of hers, while I held myself receptive to her thought. 
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It took several sittings for me to get it, but I finally gave the 
occurrences correctly except for one space of time which I called 
two months instead of two weeks. 

It was during these weeks when my niece and I were living 
in such close mental touch that I had my first experience of direct 
telepathy and clairvoyance. My niece had said that she was 
coming in the evening and while I was expecting her momently 
and listening for her foot-steps. I suddenly heard (mentally) as 
plainly as though spoken to the outer ear, the words, “ Aunt 
Jessie, I can’t come over to-night ”, and at the same moment I 
had a distinct vision of a room in her home, of my niece sitting 
on the end of the couch, shading her eyes from the light with one 
hand, and of her mother sitting by the table reading aloud. My 
niece afterward verified the picture and the message. 

Soon after this I had gone one evening early to bed and was 
just on the point of dropping to sleep, when the thought of fire 
came suddenly and with startling force into my mind. There 
had been nothing in weeks to suggest fire to my mind, and I tried 
to treat the occurrence as merely a wandering thought that had 
some how reached my brain in the partially passive state of the 
borderland of sleep. I tried to put the thought resolutely out of 
my mind and go to sleep, but I grew immediately wider awake 
and more troubled by the thought, but I could discover no signs 
of fire. The houses in which my niece and I live are both on 
the same farm, with a large pile of barns scattered between. My 
room was located, so that you could not, from it, see any of the 
buildings. I had been ill and not able to leave my room without 
over-taxing my strength, and I was not within call of the others 
in the house; besides I hesitated to communicate so groundless 
a fear to anyone. So I waited and watched and _ listened, 
thoroughly alarmed. 

After a time it occurred to me to see if I could communicate 
my fear to my niece. Her room was located as to overlook all 
the buildings. So I called to her over and over at intervals to 
get up and look out to see if there was fire. About midnight I 
was startled by hearing a team drive past at a very unusual rate 
of speed, but what startled me most was the fact that it seenred 
to start from the buildings. I heard no sound of it before it 
reached the buildings as I naturally would a team going at that 
rate of speed. That suggested incendiarism to my now strained 
nerves. I could bear suspense no longer so I went to a part of 
the house where I could see all the buildings, and watched for 
atime. All being right I returned to my room, and though not 
sleeping any from anxiety I ceased to call my niece. 

The next day, knowing that my niece did not expect to be in 
I tried at intervals to make her feel that I wanted to see her 
especially. She came just before night saying she had been ex- 
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tremely busy but had felt so strongly that I wanted her that she 
had leit her work unfinished to come. I asked here if she slept 
well the night before (she is usually a very sound sleeper) and 
she said no, that she had had a miserable night. I asked what the 
trouble was and she said she kept waking with the thought of 
fire in her mind so strongly that each time she got up and went 
to the window to see if the buildings were all right, but that she 
had no idea what made her have such a night, that after midnight 
she had slept better but was still restless. I then told her my 
experience. She said she had been startled by the same team, 
but because it came by there at so slow a pace that it suggested to 
her mind caution and secrecy, so that she had watched it drive 
to the water-tub (between the houses) and then drive away ata 
pace as rapid as the former one was slow. 

We could see no solution to the problem of my being so 
startled until my niece remembered that just at that time of even- 
ing their stove pipe and chimney had burned out. My niece was 
the first to discover it, and just for a moment, when she chanced 
to glance up and see the stove pipe all red-hot, and had un- 
doubtedly communicated the feeling to me. She went to sleep 
with no thought of fire in her mind until aroused by my telepathic 
efforts. She has an unusual dread and horror of fire and on 
windy nights in the winter the sound of the fire in the stove will 
often waken her in an agony of fear. Several times during the 
winter that succeeded this incident, I awoke with the thought 
of fire startling me, and I always found that my niece was having 
a restless night from the sounds of wind and burning wood. 

My niece has natural psychic powers and when but a child 
lived for weeks in the dread and horror of some impending 
calamity, but of its nature she could gain nothing. The feeling 
left her at the burning of our nearest neighbor’s buildings. In 
later years she suffered acutely from the same feeling for several 
hours before another neighbor’s home burned. 

She is able to follow mentally a person in whom she is 
strongly interested and with whom she is living closely in touch; 
“find” them any time she chooses and tell what they are doing 
and of what they are thinking. 

After my niece went away again, we tried further experi- 
ments in telepathy at longer range. We had a time agreed upon 
each day for the experiments and my niece sent the messages. 

When we compared notes we found that I had received the 
most of the messages correctly, but I had received messages some 
days when she had not sent any, but she told me that in each of 
those instances she had been thinking of the subject concerning 
which I thought I had received a message. 

Then a very skeptical and sarcastic third person suggested 
and insisted upon a test, our lists to be sent to her for comparison, 
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and my niece agreed to try to send two or three messages at each 
sitting. The test was a failure. I attributed it to the fact that 
my nerves were strung to a high tension by anxiety to meet the 
test. I tried to receive the message (and tried too hard) instead 
of just letting it come. Also I think the attempt to send more 
than one message at a time was, at that state of our experience, 
confusing. Later on we continued the experiment without being 
under test and one message at a time, with our previous good 
success. When under the test I always got something that had 
been strongly pictured in my niece’s mind just previous to con- 
centrating on her message, and it invariably was some topic in 
which she was much more interested than in what she attempted to 
communicate to me, which was usually something very trivial. 
All our experiments have gone to prove that the greater the 
interest in the subject, the easier it is of communication. 

During the time covered by these experiments I was spending 
the days upon a couch and I always instinctively raised my head 
from the pillow when I “heard” the telepathic call, as though 
listening to an audible voice. J had never mentioned this to my 
niece, but one day she said to me, “ You always raise your head 
when I call you.” She said she always saw me plainly when 
sending me a message. 

My only extended clairvoyant experience was concerned with 
another person, a young girl of sixteen in whom I took deep in- 
terest and with whom I was living in close touch at the time. 
I was spending a quiet evening alone, just resting and allowing 
my thoughts to drift whither they would, and they drifted, as 
they often did, to this girl who lived in a village six miles distant, 
and who, by the way, is an ultra-practical nature, absolutely with- 
out any psychic development, and with no knowledge or interest 
in such matters. I fell to wondering where she was that evening, 
and what she was doing. And suddenly I felt myself growing 
exquisitely and unaccountably light. I seemed to be floating up- 
ward and oytward (there were no walls, no obstacles) and again 
upward to a great and airy height, then I began to move at a rapid 
rate of speed toward some definite goal but whither I knew not. 
I seemed not to think really, but only to be conscious of a very 
mild wonder and surprise. In an incredibly short space of time 
I saw church spires dimly in the distance, and soon recognized 
the village where my young friend lived. I came to a stop di- 
rectly over but far above the village square at the intersection of 
the streets and where the chief business blocks are located, I did 
not reason, and all thought of my friend had gone from me, and 
I had no idea why I was there or what I was to see. But pres- 
ently I saw two figures come down one of the streets and across 
the bridge. One was my friend. I recognized the coat that she 
was wearing that winter, but on her head she wore a brown tam- 


was dressed in a long dark coat and I called it her father. They 
went into the post office where they delayed a little talking with 
others who were there, got their mail went out and across the 
street and up the sidewalk on the other side. Soon they passed 
what I took to be a drunken man, and made some comment to 
each other concerning him. Coming to one of the stores they 
went in, and my friend made some purchase at the right hand 
counter, paying in coin from a chatelaine bag, while her com- 
panion walked about the other part of the store, looking at goods 
and chatting with one of the clerks. Then they went out and 
I thought back to my friend’s home. 

By this time I was quite excited by the (to me) novel experi- 
ence. For long before the vision ended my feeling of being dis- 
embodied had vanished, I was conscious of no return journey to 
my room and couch yet part of the time I realized myself there 
and conscious that I was experiencing a clairvoyant vision and 
marveled at it, and I suppose that it was this intermittent self- 
consciousness that explains the discrepancies in the vision. 

I wrote at once to my friend simply asking her to remember 
in detail everything she did within certain hours of that particular 
evening, and to come to me as soon as she could. She came 
within a few days and she wore the brown tam-o’shanter I had 
seen her wearing in my vision. I then told her my experience 
and she verified and corrected as follows: 

She was dressed as I saw her, her companion wore a long, 
dark coat, but was a girl-friend, not her father. The P. O. in- 
cidents were correct, but upon leaving the office and before cross- 
ing the street they went to the door of a near-by house and de- 
livered a short verbal message. They passed not a drunken man 
but a queer character who haunted the streets and of whom the 
young people were somewhat afraid and they did not comment 
on him. They entered the store as I saw them and the girl friend, 
not my girl made a purchase at the right-hand counter and paid 
from a wrist-bag. Meanwhile my girl walked about the other 
part of the store looking at goods and talking with a clerk. 
When they left the store they went, not home, but to the school- 
building to an entertainment. 

After that I made an appointment with this girl for a certain 
hour of each day, to see if I could “ find” her and see what she 
was doing. I found her once in her room lying down writing at 
a tablet, at another time sweeping and putting in order the 
sitting-room and adjoining bed-room; once in her room sitting 
beside a table reading from a book that lay open on the table; 
at still another time I saw her-standing before the hall mirror 
pinning on her hat to go down town. All these incidents were 
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verified by her. Many times I could not find her at all, or thought 
I found her but was proven incorrect. 

A very few times I made her feel my presence a very little but 
I was never able to send her any direct message that she was 
conscious of though I tried to do so. 

I am unable, I find, to conduct any of these experiments to 
any purpose until I am living in very close and sympathetic 
touch with the individual. I often receive distinct telepathic 
messages from two distant friends who are experts in this work, 
but none of them have been verified, so would be of no value as 
testimony. 

I give below the present address of my niece, also of the girl 
with whom I had my other experience, and who is now married. 
Neither would wish, I think, to have their names used, but both 
will willingly verify my statements, I am sure. 

Very truly yours, 
(MISS) JESSIE L. BRONSON, 


East Hardwick, Vt., Feb. 4, 1908. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir: 


I enclose the answers to your list of questions and trust I 
have made answers comprehensible. But you mistake, my ex- 
periments were not with Mrs. Searle at all, but with my niece and 
the girl friend whose addresses I gave you at the close of my com- 
munications. 

I have only a slight acquaintance with Mrs. Searle and do not 
know whether I could establish communications with her or not. 
I have tried to do so with several others and have failed only in 
the cases mentioned. I have to be living in very close touch with 
a person to succeed. If Mrs. Searle and I should decide to at- 
tempt, I will write you. 

A friend has recently told me of receiving a message from a 
friend recently dead, also of an interesting experience with a 
spiritualist medium in connection with a friend dead. She would 
be willing to write you of them if you wish. I give her address 
at close of letter. She also has a friend who has had similar 
experiences and who, she thinks, would be willing to write you of 
them. 

Very truly yours, 
(MISS) JESSIE L. BRONSON. 


The following are the inquiries made and the answers to 
them. They were designed to bring out any associated ex- 
periences that might help to throw light upon the processes 
involved in the phenomena.—Editor. 
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1. Can you approximate the dates of the occurrences, more 
especially that of clairvoyance in which your relative was con- 
cerned. Year and time of year will satisfy. 

2. Have you any noticeable sensations different from the 
usual bodily condition when you have your coincidental experi- 
ences? 

3. You speak of the experience as if you had a sort of vision 
at the time. What is the nature of that vision? For instance, 
when you thought of the fire was there apparently a real fire be- 
fore the field of vision, or was it merely an inner vision like the 
images of memory? 


4. Are you ever conscious of the presence of some one not 
seen in the room? 

5. Do you have any feeling of assistance or as if something 
without you helped in your experiences? 

6. Do you dream much or are you a sound sleeper? If you 
dream what is the nature of your dreams? 

7. Have you ever had any apparitions of either the living 
or of the dead? If so will you please to describe details with 
dates, if possible. 

8. What calls your attention to the experience that makes 
you think it different from the ordinary stream of consciousness? 

9. Have you ever tried automatic writing? If so what ac- 
count of it can be given? 

10. Have you ever tried the planchette or Ouija board? If 
so with what results? 


11. Have you ever heard voices? If so can you detail any 
case of it? 

12. Have you ever had any sittings with a psychic? If so 
with what results? 

13. Have you ever had any experiences, visual or auditory, 
that you would interpret as hallucinations? 

1. The experiences of which I wrote you all took place three 
years ago, during the months of 1904-5. They began in October 
and extended through the fall, winter and spring. 

The momentary clairvoyance in which I saw my niece in her 
home occurred in October, and J think also the experience of the 
fire, though it may have been early in November. The clairvoy- 
ant experience with my girl friend came later, in December I 
should say, and the experiments that followed occurred at in- 
tervals during the winter and early spring. 

2. Yes, I think I described in my first communication the 
sensations that attended the clairvoyant experience, the growing 
lightness, the dropping away like sensations of bodily heaviness 
and suffering, till I felt entirely disembodied. In all instances when 
I receive a telepathic message there is first what I may term a pull, 
a tugging at the nerves (what I have mentally termed making 
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connection) then a restful, peaceful, relapsing sensation, a sort of 
opening up and flaming out of the whole being, accompanied by 
a sense of nearness to the transmitter. I have a very sensitively 
organized nervous system, it requires but a shade of thought to 
make its effect felt in the body, and perhaps I should say here 
for your enlightenment that the disease which keeps me still an 
invalid is of the nerves. Not so much that it is ordinarily terme: 
nervousness, but worn-out nerves, sore to the touch. What the 
physical sensations attending the same experiences would be in a 
normal state I cannot say. I have been treated by a number of 
mental healers, and the same sensations that I have described 
always attend their treatments, only that the peaceful relaxing 
sensations grow much stronger and often I| feel a current of 
subtle electricity passing through my system in addition. 

3. There was no vision of any kind whatever connected with 
the experience of the fire. It was merely an abstract thought of 
fire, just the idea, without any mental picture, almost as though 
some one had whispered the word fire in my ear. Only I did not 
think of it in that way at the time, did not feel that it was a mes- 
sage from any one, was not conscious of any voice or of any 
feeling of association or personality. The thought of the fire 
simply came into my mind with great suddenness and force, that 
was all I thought about it. If there was any picture it was of the 
word fire and not of fire itself. And the same is true of the other 
instances in which my niece communicated, unconsciously, her 
fear of fire to me in the night. In the instances of clairvoyance, 
I seemed to be looking out upon actual scenes. The experience 
was unmistakeably different from any image of memory. Be- 
sides the difference in visual reality, the clairvoyance brings a 
strong sense of personal association that is lacking in connection 
with a memory picture however vivid it may be. 

4. No, only when in telepathic communication with some one. 
Then there is always more or less of the feeling that the trans- 
mitter is present with me. ‘Two of my mental healers have often 
made me feel their presence almost as strongly, it has seemed to 
me, as though they were right with me in the room. 

5. No. 

6. I dream a great deal, always have, but my dreams are al- 
most invariably of the most commonplace nature of every-day 
work and every-day occurrences. I have never had any dreams 
that any significance could be attached to. 

7. No, I have never had any such experiences myself, but I 
have a friend who was warned concerning some investments, in 
her sleep, by, as it seemed to her, a friend who had recently died. 
She acted upon the advice given and saved her money where she 
would have lost otherwise. 

8. I think I have answered this as well as I can under No. 2. 
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I find it difficult to translate these psychic sensations into lan- 
guage. 
9. No 


10. No. 

11. Yes. But in most instances i believe them to be men- 
tally the voices of my own hopes and fears. Often in tone of in- 
decision a voice will seem to tell me to do one thing, then 
another voice will tell me to do the opposite thing. So, of course, 
I know that they are no true voices. I visualize readily, and I 
have attributed the phenomena of voices to the same imaginative 
quality of mind which causes me to visualize. My mind not only 
pictures my thoughts but vocalizes them as well. But there have 
been a few instances in which the voices have been of a different 
nature. About ten years ago I passed through a great spiritual 
crisis and for some weeks was guided by a voice whose com- 
mands I was constrained to obey, and was led to do some things 
which I could never have done except under the strongest com- 
pulsion. Until I obeyed the command of the voice fully, I suf- 
fered the most acute mental agony, then relief came. Only oc- 
casionally since then in some moment of great need have I been 
guided in that way by a voice. A few times when searching for 
a lost article I have been told by a voice where to find it. Asa 
rule now I think I can distinguish between the dependable and 
non-dependable voices, but sometimes I get deceived. As a rule 
I pay no attention to them. 

12. No. 

13. No, unless you would interpret the false voices as hal- 
lucinations. 


Lebanon, N. H., March 14th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir: 


Last January I received a letter from you asking me to cor- 
roborate certain statements made by Miss Jessie Bronson. I 
had left college on account of illness and have only lately been 
able to write. I hope that what information I can give may be 
of as much use now as then. 

I am not sure that I know what is meant by clairvoyance. At 
the time of our experiments we called it all telepathy. The 
dates of these experiments were three years last December and 
January. I cannot give the exact date of any one experiment. 
As I remember, the experiment in which we became most pro- 
ficient was Miss Jessie Bronson’s describing the appearance of 
my acquaintance whom she had never seen from my mental pic- 
ture of them. In order to do that we had a set time in which I 
was to keep that acquaintance as constantly in mind as possible. 
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We used to send shorter messages without any pre-arrangement 
as to time ; for example, the night I had agreed to go over and see 
my aunt (Miss Jessie Bronson) but when the time came to go I 
did not wish to; so I concentrated my mind for a few minutes 
upon saying, “ Aunt Jessie, I can’t come over to-night.” Very 
soon I got the response, “ All right”. Some one else of my 
family was with my aunt at the time and my aunt told them 
there was no need to hurry, because I had decided not to come 
over that night. The next time I saw my aunt she asked me if, 
at the time I sent her the message, I was not sitting on the end 
of the sofa leaning my head on my hand, listening to my mother 
read. That was what I was doing and Miss Bronson said she 
saw me as plainly as if she had been in the same room. 

I think that this was perhaps, the most distinct communication 
we had; yet I can recall some others nearly as much so. 

Yours sincerely, 


A COLLECTIVE HALLUCINATION. 


In the spring of 1905, eight years after our son’s departure 
from earth, I happened to linger in our dining-room at Port- 
Orange, Fla., shortly before giving up our home, and while my 
eyes were wandering on the painted floor, they were arrested 
by some writing there, a few inches ahead of me. Bending 
down, I read: 


exist”. 


F. C. Straub. 


No mistake about our son’s handwriting. Greatly startled I 
called my husband and pointed to the floor. He, without hesi- 
tation said: “It is Fred’s own handwriting.” 

I testify to the truth of my wife’s statement. 


CARL STRAUB. 
Nassau, Bahamas, May, 1908. 


[The title “ collective hallucination ” in this incident must 
not deceive the reader as to its implications. The emphasis 
will appear to be on the term “ hallucination ” and the usual 
implications associated with it. But these do not necessarily 
follow the qualification “ collective ” tho it may be true that 
the naive conception of the phenomenon may not be true, 
that real physical writing was seen on the floor. We have 
found telepathic hallucinations and these mean that, tho the 
phantasms are mental states, they are connected with foreign 
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causes and are not intra-organic phenomena alone. ‘The tel- 
epathic hallucination will not imply the actual presence of the 
reality apparent, tho it does imply a cause outside the organ- 
ism in which the experience is realized. So the collective 
hallucination may involve a foreign stimulus—in this case, 
the thought of the deceased son or a collaborator, assuming 
that subconscious influences do not account for it—and so 
have all the meaning which reality would have. Hence we 
describe the phenomena best without committing ourselves 
to any assured interpretation.—Editor. | 


